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JAMES AND BERGSON: OR, WHO IS AGAINST 
INTELLECT ? 


F there is one task more thankless and unprofitable than criti- 
cizing critics, it is reporting reporters. Yet even this seems 
warranted by its benefits in the case of Professor James and his 
recent accounts of M. Bergson. Professor James is the unchallenged 
veteran leader of American psychology and philosophy; M. Bergson 
the rising marshal of French thinkers. Each man’s marching orders 
are taken in deadly earnest at home and abroad. So, if both speak 
as in agreement while differing profoundly, the unhappy rank and 
file, which is trained to take words at.their mouth value, will be 
confused. That this danger is neither remote nor imaginary, can 
scarcely be doubted by any one who takes pains to compare James’s 
anti-intellectualism with Bergson’s, and James’s report of Bergson 
with Bergson’s report on himself. Behind one or two important 
common convictions, which are chiefly on questions of method, a 
mass of far-reaching, irreconcilable doctrines lies half-concealed. 
For the sake of clarity and with no approval or criticism of either 
philosopher’s opinions, I should like to point out a few divergent 
tendencies and sharp oppositions which, I believe, must constitute a 
perpetual injunction against every attempt to identify or even to 
harness up the radical empiricism of Cambridge with Parisian 
intuitionalism. ‘‘Abridgments like this of other men’s opinions are 
very unsatisfactory. They always work injustice,’’ says Professor 
James at the close of his sketch of Bergsonism in ‘‘A Pluralistic 
Universe.’’* This is twice true of the following remarks, which are 
largely an abridgment of an abridgment; but their injustice weighs 
lightly over against their fairness. 

Professor James can find much in Bergson’s pages echoing his 
own sentiments, Like him, Bergson opposes every static view of 
reality, stands out for genuine freedom and continuous creation in 
a flowing world. Both thinkers insist that man must look inward, 

* Page 241. 
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dive into the stream of consciousness, for the richest truths. As de- 
structive critics of static absolutism, both stand shoulder to shoulder. 
But at these broader tendencies of speculation and of method agree- 
ment stops. Bergson goes the way of the older cosmologists, James 
stays with the subjectivistically inclined psychologists. Bergson re- 
pudiates psychophysics and nearly all experiment and hypothesis 
going with it, while James often unconsciously, as in his ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,’’ embraces Fechner and all he stands for. 
Bergson peers through his ‘‘mental stream’’ and spies something 
underneath ; but James forever lingers in the flood, saying: ‘‘though 
one part of our experience may lean upon another part to make tt 
what it is in any one of several aspects in which it may be consid- 
ered, experience as a whole is self-containing and leans on nothing.’” 
Bergson declares that the élan vital and its antagonistic counter- 
current are each in its pure form unknowable, inasmuch as all cogni- 
tion is nothing but a kind of collision between these two streams and 
a mixing of them: James long ago assured us that his radical empiri- 
cism ‘‘must neither admit into its constructions any element that is 
not directly experienced nor exclude from them any element that is 
directly experienced.’”®> Where Bergson thinks of life as transcend- 
ing experience, James thinks only of experience as transcending con- 
ceptual thinking. Were I to attempt an all-around account of their 
systems, I should certainly turn everything in them about this fun- 
damental difference in the point of view. Hence, for Bergson, the 
last inwardness of every experience is quite beyond the most search- 
ing intuition; it is, however, not in the least ‘‘absolutely dumb and 
evanescent, the merely ideal limit of our minds,”’ as that reality 
‘*independent’’ of human thinking appears to James.‘ It is twofold, 
a tremendous creative activity and an enormously stubborn, by no 
means ‘‘evanescent,’’ matter. Such antitheses might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, but let them pass; it is more profitable to limit 
ourselves to a contrast of our two philosophers’ theories of the con- 
cept. For it is Bergson’s eritique of intellectualism, as founded on 
his interpretation of conceptual experience, that wins the space of a 
whole chapter for him in James’s ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe.’’ And 
yet it is precisely on this topic that Professor James makes me sus- 
pect that he has called upon an opponent to do a friend’s service. 
If I read both writers correctly, Professor James has sympathetic- 
ally chalked up against Bergson many a costly item which the 
Frenchman has never entered on his books—and never will. Before 
accepting this statement, you should peruse the citations in their 
*This JounnalL, II., p. 114. 


°7b., 1., p. 534. 
*“ Pragmatism,” p. 248. 
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original context I shall make; the obligation is peculiarly strong 
because both men freely indulge in all the tropes known to the 
literary artist, and still more because, in many points, their theories 
differ no more than but just as much as an infinitesimal segment of 
a curve does from an infinitesimal segment of a straight line. 

James thinks to find in Bergson’s theory of concepts confirmation 
of his own view that ‘‘the completer our definitions of ether-waves, 
atoms, Gods, or souls become, the less instead of the more intelligible 
do they appear to us. . . . Ether and molecules may be like co- 
ordinates and averages, only so many crutches by the help of which 
we practically perform the operation of getting about among our 
sensible experiences.’’® But this kind of pragmatic psychology 
seems to me absolutely incompatible with everything Bergson is 
driving at. Far from pronouncing ‘‘matter,’’ ‘‘energy,’’ and like 
concepts mere ‘‘extraordinarily successful hypotheses’’ whose sole 
claim to our preferences is their superior utility for human pur- 
poses, the French intuitionalist firmly holds to the objective reality 
of matter. On the very first page of his introduction to ‘‘L’Evolu- 

tion Créatrice’’ I read: .. . notre intelligence, au sens étroit du mot, 
’ est destinée 4 assurer l’insertion parfaite de notre corps dans son 
milieu, @ se representer les rapports des choses extérieures entre 
elles, enfin & penser la matiére. 

To think matter! Hardly a Cambridge performance, this! The 
external things are ‘‘out there,’’ they are tough, thick, obstinate— 
quite loath to evanesce or to be the mere ideal limits of thought. And 
in a later chapter, ‘‘De la Signification de la Vie,’’ Bergson says 
that science commits no sensible error in cutting up the universe 
into relatively independent systems, for ‘‘la matiére s’étend dans 
l’espace sans y étre absolument étendue.’"® What does this mean? 
That the physicist’s interpretation of nature carries us further 
from the latter as he works out his concepts more fully? Not at all. 
Science is always approaching an adequate description of matter, 
but such a description is unattainable only as 2 is the unattainable 


sum of the series 1+4+4+4-+-:--. 


; Ainsi, l’espace de notre géometrie et la spatialité des choses s’engendrent 
mutuellement par l’action et la réaction réciproques de deux termes qui sont 
de méme essence, mais qui marchent en sens inverse l’un de l’autre. Ni l’espace 
nest aussi étranger 4 notre nature que nous nous le figurons, ni la matiére 
nest aussi complétement étendue dans l’espace que notre intelligence et nos 
sens la représentent.’ 


In this difficult passage, which sorely needs its whole original set- 


5“ A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 342. 
°“T’Evolution Créatrice,” p. 222. 
"Ib., p. 221. 
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ting, one point stands out brilliantly: Bergson expressly repudiates 
the very construction which Professor James places upon his theory. 
Summarizing Bergson’s treatment of Zeno’s paradoxes and mathe- 
matical-geometrical concepts of time and space, Professor James 
reports the intuitionalist as teaching that, ‘‘instead of being inter- 
preters of reality, concepts negate the inwardness of reality alto- 
gether.’’*®> Note, please, the two words I have italicized. Not Zeno’s 
concepts, not yours nor mine, but concepts as such are guilty. And 
they are not simply defective or incomplete; they are altogether 
mendacious in what concerns the interpenetrating densities of cosmic 
action. I defy anybody to grub so much as a grain of this ore out 
of Bergson’s mine! Here is another fragment even less amenable 
to Professor James’s reading: 


L’entendement est chez lui dans le domaine de la matiére inerte. Sur cette 
matiére s’excerce essentiellement l’action humaine, et l’action, . . . ne saurait 
se mouvoir dans l’irréel. Ainsi, pourvu que Von ne considére de la physique 
que sa forme générale, et non pas le détail de sa réalisation, on peut dire qu’elle 
touche Vabsolu.? 


Lo! The horrid absolute rears its head even in Bergson! And 
it is the dead, chopped-out concept, the ‘‘form’’ of physical knowl- 
edge, which actually fingers the monster. The concept is not invented 
at each man’s own sweet will, by breaking up the flux with the same 
freedom; we do not ‘‘ecreate the subjects of our true as well as of 
our false propositions,’’ as James thinks.’® 

Atoms and ether and potential energy and all the other things of 
physical nature are all perfectly real objects or forces in a perfectly 
real space. They are, indeed; so exceedingly real, so chock full of 
existence, that, when we encounter them in the sudden shock that 
constitutes intelligence, we simply can not take them all in; all we 
gather about them in discrete thought is their surfaces at the points 
of our collision with them and their standstill at the instant of that 
eollision. On this score Bergson speaks. beyond all equivocation. 
The escape from Democritus, Aristotle, Hume, and Kant, so far as 
the question of spirit and matter is concerned, is found in the 
hypothesis 


‘ 


‘, . » que ni la matiére ne determine la forme de l’intelligence, ni l’intelli- 
gence n’impose sa forme A la matiére, ni la matiére et l’intelligence n’ont 
reglées l’une sur l’autre par je ne sais quelle harmonie preétablie mais que 
progressivement Vintelligence et la matiére se sont adaptées l’une a Vautre 
pour s’arréter enfin d@ une forme commune, Cette adaptation se serait d’ailleurs 
effectuée tout naturellement, parce que c’est la méme inversion du méme mouve- 


8“ A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 246. 
°“ Kvolution Créatrice,” p. 216. 
*“ Pragmatism,” p. 254 sq. 
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ment qui crée 4 la fois l’intellectualité de l’esprit et la materialité des 
choses.” + 


And, in the very next sentences, this profound thinker adds the 
implications of this hypothesis. These, I think, no student can read 


without perceiving instantly the world-wide difference between Berg- 
son and James. 


“* De ce point de vue, la connaissance que nous donnent de la matiére notre 
perception, d’un cote, et la science, de l’autre, nous apparait comme approwi- 
mative, mais non pas comme relative. . . . Il faudrait, pour qu’une theorie 
scientifique fut définitive, que l’esprit pit embrasser en bloc la totalité des 
choses et les situer exactement les unes par rapport aux autres; mais en realité 
nous sommes obligés de poser les problémes un a un, en termes qui sont par 
la méme des termes provisoires, de sorte que la solution de chaque probléme 
devra étre indéfiniment corrigé par la solution qu’on donnera des problémes 
suivants, et que la science, dans son ensemble, est relative a l’ordre contingent 
dans lequel les problémes ont été posés tour 4 tour. C’est en ce sens et dans 
cette mésure qu’il faut tenir la science pour conventionelle. Mais la conven- 
tionalité est de fait pour ainsi dire, et non pas de droit. En principe, la science 
positive porte sur la réalité méme, pourvu qu’elle ne sorte pas de son domaine 
propre, qui est la matiére inerte.” 


Perception and scientific theorizing rated in the same class, and 
that class a producer, not of relative but of approximate knowledge! 
Surely James must ery halt at this, and still more sharply at Berg- 


son’s hypothesis that the limitations of conceptual thinking are im- 
posed not by human desires as much as by the trick things have of 
happening one after another and being likewise experienced. 

How can Professor James report that Bergson says ‘‘concepts 
make things less, not more intelligible, when we use them seriously 
and radically?’’ How can he believe that Bergson thinks concepts 
‘*serve us practically more than theoretically’’? That the French- 
man regards them as ‘‘throwing their map of abstract terms and 
relations around our present experience’’? And that the author of 
**L’Evolution Créatrice’’ thinks that ‘‘conception, developing its 
subtler and more contradictory implications, comes to an end of its 
usefulness, . . . and runs itself into the ground,’’ whereupon Berg- 
son ‘‘drops conception’’? (Professor James himself italicizes this 
last verb.) 

The fact is, according to Bergson, that concepts alone make things 
intelligible; that they serve us in theory better than in practise 
(‘‘aection,’’? he says, ‘‘breaks the circle of logic’’); and that, far 
from being a map thrown about our present experience, they are 
our present experience itself, halted in its flight, and by the shock of 
stopping or ‘‘kicking back’’ condensing, as it were, into hard lumps 
—always into lumps of perfectly real, objective nature. These lumps 
or precipitations are not ‘‘cut out’’ of reality, at all, as Professor 

u“ Evolution Créatrice,” p. 225. 
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James construes Bergson.12 They are a phase of reality, they stay 
in their stream. They are neither copies nor distortions of matter 
in the picture-gallery of the vital force; they are intelligence itself 
and matter itself, each in a special relation to the other. What 
Bergson sees and James apparently does not is that things are none 
the less real when they are motionless and external to one another 
than when they shoot through one another and interpenetrate and 
move. James imagines that Bergson agrees with him in supposing 
a concept to be a convenient misrepresentation made for exclusively 
practical purposes. But, as I read Bergson, he clearly states that a 
concept is reality (a part or phase of reality) retarded and solidified, 
representing nothing whatever, distorting nothing whatever, but 
simply being that which we live it as being, a cosmic character dis- 
tinct from others. In its particular setting the characteristic is 
distinct, but only there; where there is no collision between the vital 
energy and obstructing matter, where the former runs on smoothly 
(and perhaps also where matter is serenely alone and uninvaded by 
spirit?), there all other qualities of nature shoot through it and live 
in it, so that it is external to them in neither space nor time. Were 
more quoting called for, we might reprint pages iii and iv of 
‘“‘L’Evolution Créatrice,’’ where Bergson—after describing all those 
who, like James, deem the best product of intellectual effort a symbol 
or pragmatic construct, as suffering from ‘‘un excés d’humilité’’— 
argues that the pragmatic nature of human activity makes it most 
probable that conceptual thinking reaches the absolute or some 
feature of it. ‘‘Une intelligence tendue vers 1’action qui s’accom- 
pliva et vers la réaction qui s’ensuivra, palpant son objet pour en 
recevoir 4 chaque instant l’impression mobile, est une intelligence 
qui touche quelque chose de 1’absolu.”’ 

These random gleanings misrepresent each philosopher, of course, 
for each writes a flux even as he preaches one. But I think that 
whoever will work out in detail some of the contrasts indicated must 
sooner or later come to wonder how such an acute, sympathetic, and 
well-seasoned reader as Professor James ever fancied he saw an 
exponent of his anti-intellectualism in Bergson. How could he 
write that Bergson and Bradley together ‘‘have broken my confi- 
dence in concepts down’’??* Surely, if ever a man taught that con- 
cepts are to be trusted, in so far as we know what we are doing with 
them, and in so far as we use them intelligently, that man is Bergson. 
For James, the lead of intellect sends us over the divide between 
rationalism and empiricism down into the intellectualistic valley of 
dry bones and into the abyss of deception. For Bergson, the intel- 


4“ A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 235. 
* This JouRNAL, VII., p. 33. 
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lect heads always for the living reality of things, but, finding each 
next advance more arduous than the last, stops always at an approxi- 
mation of that last truth which one bold, keen intuition suggests but 
can never quite lay bare. Could two theories of the concept differ 
more in spirit? | 


WALTER B. PITKIN. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





ON CONTINUITY AND DISCRETENESS 


T would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the whole logical 
crux of metaphysics centers in the problem of continuity and dis- 
creteness. Whether one approach this problem with the emphasis 
on the relation of the one and the many, or on the relation of perma- 
nence and change, the same duality breaks out—either in the static 
antithesis of unity and manifoldness, or in the dynamic antithesis 
of the continuity which is permanence and the discreteness which 
is change. ; 

Abstract monisms, from Parmenides to Spinoza, regard ultimate 
reality as a homogeneous and unchanging continuum, in which the 
whole is both logically and existentially prior to the parts. The most 
obvious empirical source of this view is the apparent homogeneity, 
unity, and permanence of pure space. Parmenides describes the 
One in spatial terms. Spinoza conceives the one substance as an 
infinite whole and it is no accident that he develops his system more 
geometrico. I do not, of course, mean to imply that Spinoza’s sub- 
stance is simply space emptied of all content, but only that the geo- 
metrical metaphor plays a large part in his conception thereof. 

All forms of pluralism, on the other hand, have found a chief 
determining motive in the analytical dissolution of the perceptual 
continua of the space-time world, and, especially, of movement and 
change, into discrete elements, or ‘‘terms,’’ and ‘‘relations.’’ Con- 
tinuity seems thereby to be reduced to a more and more relative and 
transitive position. In Leibniz, who formulated the law of contin- 
uity, there is the closest possible connection between his dynamic 
pluralism and his mathematical analysis, devised to obtain formulas 
for the calculation of continuous variables. 

The progress of science seems to consist in the breaking up of 
the perceptual continua of immediate experience into discrete ele- 
ments and events. Physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology 
pulverize the continua of space and motion, physical and vital proc- 
esses, and consciousness, respectively. The analytic side of science 
brings out discreteness in experience, and, by a one-sided emphasis 
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on this analytic function of thought, one gets the conclusion that the 
result of the operations of intellect on experience is a world of pure 
discreteness, of discontinuities and lack of connection everywhere. 
If thought be powerless to grasp or find continuity, then the sole 
function of the logical intellect is to rend the living unity of experi- 
ence in pieces, and to transform its movement into an inert and 
powerless set of terms and external relations. The world, as seen 
by the intellect, becomes a lifeless and motionless wreck of the actual 
living and evolving universe. We get, indeed, a ‘‘pluralistic uni- 
verse,’’ but a dead one. This procedure amounts to the assertion 
that, for the intellect, there is no identity-in-difference, that differ- 
ence is eternally difference and identity eternally identity, and that 
in thought they never live and work together or durcheinander. 
Would we restore the world that hangs together, that lives and 
moves, would we restore the continuity which the intellect has ban- 
ished from our actual world, then we must hark back to immediate 
intuition, to sense and feeling, fling ourselves into the stream of 
immediately experienced becoming and listen with ears attent to its 
intellectually inarticulate murmuring. Here is the only anodyne 
draught for the pains of a world torn asunder by the intellect. 
Here the discontinuities cease from troubling and the antitheses are 
at rest. 

Such is the proposal of M. Henri Bergson, whose praises are sung 
by Professor James in his ‘‘Pluralistic Universe.’’ Mr. James tells 
us again, in this JOURNAL, that the two horns of the philosophical 
dilemma are now Bradley or Bergson.’ Both have shown in some- 
what different ways the powerlessness of the intellect to apprehend 
reality. Both have been in at the death of post-Kantian rationalism ; 
but they differ as to the way of philosophical salvation. 

I can not admit that philosophy is shut up with this dilemma. 
It is not in the desperate impasse, where it must either divest itself 
of all its intellectual habiliments and plunge naked into Bergson’s 
current of immediate feeling, or by a process of ‘‘transmutation”’ 
grow wings and soar into the mystical Absolute Experience of 
Bradley. 

Bergson’s conception of thought, which Mr. James seems to ac- 
cept in toto, is that it is powerless to grasp the real flux and evolu- 
tion of things, the real variety and novelty in change. Thought can 
make only a series of static cuts through the real flow of becoming. 
Its reflective renderings of the evolutionary process are like the geo- 
metrical point and line of the traditional text-books. These cuts have 
no breadth and no synthetic grasp of change. The illusion that sci- 
ence grasps the real is due to its presentation of a rapid succession of 

*This JouRNAL, Vol. VII., pp. 29-33. 
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static pictures in its concepts or symbolical formulas. These con- 
cepts may seem to glide into one another like moving pictures, and 
thus to give a semblance of life, but it is only a semblance. This 
‘‘einematographic’’ character of thought renders it forever impotent 
to seize the elusive and slippery reality of pure becoming. 

The metaphor is frappant. All the world knows about moving 
pictures, and Bergson’s great literary genius beguiles the unwary 
reader. Intellect, Bergson holds with the pragmatists, has the 
purely practical function of helping us to act efficiently. And its 
work is retrospective, whereas life and all reality are prospective. 
Thought generalizes from the past. It conceptualizes the dead re- 
mains of actions and enables man to adjust himself to the future, 
because of a partial continuity of past and future. But thought 
operates only on the by-products of the life-force’s alchemy. 
Thought assumes complete continuity between past and future, a 
continuity that does not exist. The élan vital is ever bringing forth 
the new. 

There are, it seems to me, several fatal objections to the Berg- 
sonian theory of the functions and limitations of intellect. If evo- 
lution or pure becoming be real, it is certainly not discovered by 
sense-feeling or intuition. Immediate experience does not, by itself, 
yield the notion of cosmical evolution, nor, indeed, of any of the 
forms of continuity which are true for science at least, whatever 
may be their place in the Bergsonian metaphysics. There is no im- 
mediately perceived continuity of the acorn with the oak, or of the 
jelly-fish with the mammalia. Even the continuity of anthropoid 
ape with man has never been very obvious to the casual observer 
unequipped with the categories of biological analysis and synthesis. 
Any theory of evolution, like any other great scientific generaliza- 
tion, such as the law of gravitation or of the conservation of force, 
is a principle of continuity operative within a certain field of experi- 
ence, and fashioned by the activity of the intellect in its quest for 
continuities and identities that are not patent to sense-perception 
and immediate intuition. So far is it from being true that the out- 
come of intellectual activity is solely the breaking up of the primitive 
continuities of immediate experience into discrete elements, that in 
fact the actual work of intellect is synthetic as well as analytic and 
consists quite as much in linking the immediately discrete by threads 
of continuity unearthed by a reflective quest. 

In practical life, too, thought functions to bridge over discon- 
tinuities. The hungry man, the money-seeker, the lover, exercise 
their intellects to devise means for overcoming the discontinuities be- 
tween their desires and the situations which hinder the satisfaction 
thereof. 
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Bergson is captivated by his metaphors into a caricature of the 
nature and function of the intellect. He really limits its activities 
to the sort of work which consists in the analysis ad indefinitum of 
a continuous line, a motion, or a change, into infinitesimal elements. 
He envisages continuity as that of the spatial line or motion, and 
disereteness as the analysis of the line into an indefinite series of 
points, or of the motion into a series of static positions @ la Zeno the 
Eleatic. And Mr. James appears to follow him in this respect. Ac- 
cordingly, the function of intellect being limited to the never-ending 
chase for the infinitesimal, and the poor intellect being able, when 
out of wind, to rest only on a static term, the only escape from the 
Zenonian paradoxes seems to be to affirm that thought distorts real- 
ity, to ery avaunt! false intellect, and plunge in the stream of sensa- 
tion and feeling. In spite of intellectual analysis, we see the con- 
tinuous line and it is safe to bet that Achilles will overtake the 
tortoise. 

I will not take up space here to discuss the Zenonian paradoxes. 
It is unnecessary to do so. The modern mathematical treatment of 
the continuum as a type of serial order turns the flank of these 
paradoxes. What Zeno’s arguments really prove is that infinitesi- 
mals are not actualities. The successive positions of Achilles and the 
tortoise, or of the moving arrow, would be actual infinitesimals, if 
a finite motion or distance were really made up of an infinitude of 
static positions or of points without length. Any ‘‘here’’ and 
‘‘now’’ of motion or change is not absolute rest. It is a term in a 
continuous series, defined by its relations to the terms before and 
after it in the same series. The analysis may be stopped just where 
it suits our purpose, but the serial continuity, the ordinal synthesis, 
is always involved.” 

The position of Messrs. Bergson and James encounters a further 
difficulty in their account of thought’s practical function. Thought 
breaks up the continuities of sense and feeling into discrete elements ; 
but the function of thought is to enable one to adjust one’s self to 
new situations, by formulating, from the retrospective interpreta- 
tion of past experiences, plans of action for the future. The possi- 
bility of this successful prevision and adjustment implies a continu- 
ity of past and future that thought is able to apprehend. Further- 
more, the actual process of evolution either has continuity of an 
intelligible sort, or one is not entitled to speak of it as an evolution 
or as one cosmical movement of pure becoming. One has no right, 
in terms of discourse with one’s fellows, to argue that the new is 


*I may refer, for further discussion on this point, to B. Russell, “The 
Principles of Mathematics,” especially Chapters XXII., XXXVI., XLII. and L. 
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ever coming forth in this one process unless one is prepared to show 
intelligible order and continuity between new and old. The hack- 
neyed principle that the changing implies the permanent, is in place 
here. In fact, Bergson does assume an ill-defined continuity or order 
and elaborates it by the resources of intellect. 

I think that Messrs. Bergson’s and James’s caricatures of the 
functions and operations of thought are due to a one-sided dwelling 
upon the aforementioned puzzles of mathematical continuity and 
discreteness, and that this has blinded them to the actual function of 
thought in conerete experience and in the empirical sciences. Thus 
they have been led to set up a false opposition between sense-experi- 
ence and reflective thinking. I will repeat here what, it seems tu me, 
should now be taken as a truism, namely, that there is no bit of 
significant experience of which we are reflectively aware that is not 
shot through with thought. There is no such thing as an utterly 
relationless experience. The intellectual element may not be promi- 
nent, but it is always there. When reflective thinking begins to be 
in evidence it neither descends from a rationalist heaven nor is - 
born by a miraculous parthenogenesis. At the other end of the scale, 
I should suppose that, while we all stand in constant danger of 
hypostatizing abstract concepts, we all recognize, in principle, that 
‘‘eoncepts without percepts are empty,’’ and, further, that concepts 
are nothing other than symbols of the actual continuities of ex- 
perience. 

I can not, then, admit the horn of Mr. James’s dilemma which 
would drive philosophy to save itself by swallowing Bergson’s pre- 
scription and committing intellectual suicide. 

Nor is philosophy compelled, if it revolt from Bergson’s proposal 
for its euthanasia, to choose Mr. Bradley’s way. He has, indeed, per- 
formed a brilliant tour-de-force by isolating, successively, the main 
general features of experience, such as space, time, causality, the 
self, and then showing that each of these features, when taken thus 
by itself, fails to be self-sustaining and hopelessly falls apart into 
the indefinite regress of terms and relations. One can, indeed, if 
one will, take abstract space or time or causality, demand that it 
Shall stand by itself apart from the organic totality of experience, 
and then with this abstraction go on thinking terms and relations 
as long as one pleases to continue the game. The process has no 
necessary end. One begins with the assumption that space, time, 
causality, change, ete., pretend in naive thought and science to be 
absolute and self-existent, and one easily shows that, on this assump- 
tion, these aspects of experience fall into the indefinite regress of 
terms and relations. And if qualities and relations are mutually im- 
plicatory, of course neither can stand without the other. But, if 
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there are no intelligible qualities without relations, and vice versa, 
why is not the real in experience simply the organic and functional 
complex of qualities and relations? If there are no really external 
terms subsisting without relations, and no relations that hang in the 
empty void between, but not connecting, terms, then while thought 
does not create experience ex nihilo, experience is intelligible. Mr. 
Bradley’s conclusions that all the aspects of experience break up by 
an endless process of fission, seem to me to be successfully deduced 
because they were carefully put in with the initial assumption. Why 
begin with this process of isolation of aspects of experience from 
the concrete whole of experience? Why demand of thought the 
impossible, and, to my mind, arbitrary, achievement of either being 
the whole reality to which it refers or confessing itself powerless to 
grasp the real? I may be simply confessing that I am a hopeless 
Philistine in philosophy, when I say that I am unable to see either 
that thought is ipso facto bankrupt if it is not immediately one with 
everything that it knows, or that a world of elements in organic 1 re- 
lations is a contradictory and unintelligible conception. 

To Mr. James’s dilemma of Bradley or Bergson I reply, neither 
Bradley nor Bergson! What then? I have space only to answer 
very briefly. The best way for philosophy seems to me to be 
an organic or functional and social conception of experience, and, 
by consequence, of reality, since the latter can mean no more than 
the ultimate unity and continuity of experience; this organic whole 
of experience thought grasps or significantly refers to reality, since 
thought is an integral function of the system of experience, function- 
ing in and through certain constituent dynamic elements of reality, 
namely, selves. Thought is a function of the organic whole of real- 
ity, a function which inheres in and operates through conscious in- 
dividuals. I see no need or sufficient ground for sundering the 
thinking self from its world; no ground for sundering immediate 
experience from conceptual reflection; and, finally, no ground for 
admitting that sense and feeling, when contrasted with systematic 
thinking, yield the true and final continuities of experience, whereas 
thought is tied up to discretions. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, it may be well to summarize what appears 
to me to be the logic of the situation. A theory of thought which 
makes its function to consist in the separation of bare identity from 
blank difference is a caricature of thought’s work. To reason or 
think is to connect things and to differentiate them in the same 
breath. To relate implies that there are actual differences or terms 
to be related. To really distinguish things is to find them together, 
as members of a common field of experience. Even the proposition 
‘‘4 is A’’ either means that the predicate is the subject with a dif- 
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ference or it is solemn nonsense. Philosophy does not get out of the 
supposed deadlock between the discrete and the continuous, the one 
and the many, either by throwing away one term of the antithesis, 
or by plunging headlong in the pre-reflective stream of crude sense- 
experience. There is no need to resort to this heroic remedy. The 
intellect is not tied up to that logical man of straw, either absolute 
identity and continuity or absolute difference and discreteness. The 
intellect itself demands both, and sensible experience already con- 
tains them both, though in a less fully articulated form. Sensible 
experience is never wholly innocent of thought. The logically for- 
mulated relations of continuity in discreteness are simply the warp 
and woof in the common texture of experience, when risen to reflect- 
ive awareness of itself. In the sensibly continuous masses of primi- 
tive experience, such as the continuum of perceptual space, or of 
spatio-temporal movement, the continuity in question is only rela- 
tively undifferentiated. Even in the perception of a simple move- 
ment in space there is present the recognition of discreteness in 
starting-point, direction, and goal. It is the work of reflective think- 
ing to develop to fuller awareness the continuity in discreteness of 
experience. As this work is done, the primitive continua are trans- 
formed, not into pure discretions, but into other types of continuity, 
such as the continuity of equivalent forces, of gravitational attrac- 
tion, of natural selection, of purposive thinking, ete. The difference 
between immediate sensible experience and the same experience when 
worked over by thinking, is not that the continua of the former have 
given place to the rags and tatters of thought’s analysis, but that the 
broken and episodical continuities of sense have been supplanted by 
more comprehensive and persisting principles of continuity. Think- 
ing does show up in a brighter light the discreteness of individuality 
in things and persons, but it likewise shows that the discrete indi- 
vidualities, so defined, carry all the more intimately the continuities. 
Contrast the continuity of the natural order for the modern student 
of science with the chaotic world or the savage! 

Thinking that is adequate to the actual content of experience is 
always a movement which unites in differentiating, and differen- 
tiates in uniting, things. It is a movement which develops to explicit 
awareness the actual continuities or relationships of discrete moments 
or terms. Reality is intelligible, for it is at once continuous and 
discrete. And the continuity of the real can not be the mechanical 
and external continuity of disjointed elements merely juxtaposed 
in space. The continuity of the real is dynamic or living identity 
unfolding itself in a system of differences, persistently differentiating 
itself through change or qualitative development. It is true that the 
qualitatively new is a feature of actual experience. On the other 
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hand, change or differentiation is unthinkable, even as sensational 
experience, without continuity. 

As we move on, in thinking, from blind and dumb sensation to 
reflective experience, by a progressive differentiation, it becomes 
clearer that the continuity which involves discreteness must always 
be that of a unity of significant or teleological process. It is the 
synthetic movement of living experience and purposiveness which 
reveals the continuity that lives and works in and through discrete- 
ness. So far we can go with M. Bergson; but we do not admit that 
his method is the one by which we can best understand the meaning 
of the purposive process of reality. 

Finally, there is no inscrutable mystery in the principle that ade- 
quate thinking of the real requires continuity in discreteness, if the 
developing world be a living and teleological system. For thinking 
is just the increasing awareness that such a world gains of itself. 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 
HoBart COLLEGE. 





SOCIETIES 


SECTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


N conjunction with the New York Branch of the American Psy- 

chological Association, a meeting was held on February 28, 

1910, at 8:15 P.m., at the American Museum of Natural History. 
The following program was presented : 


Psychological Measurements of the ‘‘Pulling Power’’ of an Adver- 
tisement: Dr. H. L. HoLLInewortu. 


The speaker discussed the defects of modern methods of ‘‘key- 
ing’’ an advertisement, and advocated the substitution of psycholog- 
ical tests. The results of an experiment with seventy-five subway 
advertisements, by the order of merit method, were presented. In 
cooperation with the New York Advertising Men’s League, the keyed 
results of various kinds of ‘‘copy’’ are being compared with psy- 
chological measurements of the same advertisements. The work in 
progress is directed toward four chief problems: (1) the validity of 
individual judgments of persuasiveness; (2) the relative strength of 
the various human instincts as the basis of appeal and conviction; 
(3) the relative strength of various ‘‘effective conceptions’’; (4) the 
practical psychology of color in advertising. 

Practise and Individual Differences: Dr. FrEDERIC LYMAN WELLS. 

In thirty days’ practise with five subjects on the number checking 
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test (a form of the A test) and in the Kraepelinian addition test, 
the general indication seemed to be that the subjects who did well 
at the start had as much opportunity for further improvement as 
those who did poorly. This would indicate that in the functions 
tested the relative superiority of certain subjects was a manifesta- 
tion, not of their being nearer the end of the practise curve, but of 
an inherent ability to profit more by such practise as they had had. 


The Physiological Support of the Perceptive Processes: Professor 
JOSEPH JASTROW. 


The purpose of this paper is to consider a more adequate formula- 
tion of the relation between the physiological factor and a complex 
sensory process in which it participates. A typical instance is found 
in the visual perception of distance. The conventional statement 
sets forth that in the presence of a situation requiring judgments of 
distance, we bring into play the physiological mechanism, testing by 
the clearness of the retinal image the necessary accommodation; and 
concomitantly throwing into gear the convergence apparatus, and- 
thus tentatively, though quickly, finding the proper adjustments; 
and, lastly, that only when this process is accomplished is the product 
handed over to the mental elaboration which, utilizing this basis, 
makes of it a perception of such and such objects at such and such 
distances. The point of view urged in opposition to this is that 
while these factors are significant they are so in almost a reverse 
order of values. Complex sensory perceptions are so much more 
psychological that the habit of mind is to jump to an interpretation 
on the very slightest data, and then use the physiological adjustments 
merely to corroborate the psychological anticipation. The proof for 
this view is found in the unwillingness of the eyes, and indeed their 
inability, when deprived of a psychological clue and thrown wholly 
upon physiological support, to obtain any satisfactory judgments at 
all. In judging the distance of spots of light in a dark room, the 
greatest diversity appears; and there appears also, just as soon as 
the least glimmer of light gives any clue to the real situation, the 
tendency to guess the result and then merely use the physiological 
processes to check it. Two corollaries from this principle may be 
said to support it. The one indicates the importance of extreme care 
in avoiding suggestion; and the other explains why in complex 
sensory judgments we are so prone to illusion. As a working 
hypothesis for complex judgments this restatement of the physiolog- 
ical support is not only in itself suggestive, but unites a variety of 
experimental data in a consistent interpretation. 
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The Emancipation of Intelligence in the Study of Philosophy: Dr. 
W. T. Busu. 


The study of philosophy is still hampered by the claims of prob- 
lems which are the products of presuppositions which no candid 
observer is obliged to make, but which are remnants from a long 
tradition. The tradition had its origin in natural conditions char- 
acteristic of primitive culture. The resulting metaphysical concepts, 
since they are not required in order to describe observable facts, but 
since they do still play a great réle in philosophy, particularly in 
the philosophy of religion, are most readily explained as survivals 
from prehistoric culture. The problems which depend upon taking 
for granted the authority of these survival-concepts are, accord- 
ingly, entirely artificial, and the philosophy whose stock in trade 
is arguments about these problems is an artificial philosophy. The 
philosophy which operates with these survival-concepts is monistic 
idealism, and its two determining ideas are the absolute and con- 
sciousness. But systems of philosophy that operate with unverifi- 
able survivals are not the only artificial systems. Systems which 
exist only to oppose the former derive all their vitality from the 
existence of their artificial opponent. Accordingly, the various 
realisms which get their problems from dialectical situations de- 
veloped by idealism have a subject-matter that is equally unreal. 
Now, mythology has been, in the past, an instrument for maintain- 
ing very important social relations, but if social progress continues, 
the time should come when misrepresentations of nature may be ap- 
propriately replaced by the laws of facts, the only laws that any 
ideal whatever can intelligently appeal to. Gifted men are, how- 
ever, devoting their time and wits to debating questions which 
would not exist save for the survival of three primitive ideas— God, 
the soul, the universe. The ideas of God and the universe were 
united in pantheism to give the idea of the absolute, and from the 
idea of the soul was derived the concept of mental states which 
yielded the idealistic conception of consciousness. 

Modern technical observation does not. substantiate any claim to 
existential validity for these ideas. Their persistence, therefore, in 
disguised forms, as the presuppositions of problems which men feel 
obliged to discuss, is a burden for intelligence in the study of phi- 
losophy. That part of anthropology which is devoted to the study 
of origins ought to be the means of liberating many from the per- 
plexities of artificial problems. Disguised theological reminiscence 
should not continue to be an obstacle to thoroughgoing empiricism. 

R. S. Woopworrs, 
Secretary 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Eternal Values. Huco Minsterserc. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1909. Pp. 436. 


This is Professor Miinsterberg’s English version of his “ Philosophie 
der Werte.” It is not a translation, for it contains a fuller criticism of 
pragmatism than the German work and omits certain of the epistemolog- 
ical discussions there found. For a clear understanding it should be 
read in connection with his brief article “The Opponents of Eternal 
Values ” in the Psychological Bulletin for October 15, 1909, with Part I. 
of his “ Psychology and the Teacher,” where he gives the same general 
position in popular form, and with the first three chapters of his “ Psy- 
chotherapy,” where he restates the relation of this idealistic philosophy to 
current thought and the relation of psychological to epistemological 
postulates. 

First let us briefly summarize the argument as unfolded by the author. 
In the sciences, psychology included, we find no values, for science pur- 
posely abandons the valuing attitude. This purposeful abandonment of 
valuation in science evidences a valuing of this abandonment. Nor do 
we find in individual wishes any valid valuations, for these wishes are 
conditioned by kinks of circumstance and individuality. But we do find 
in immediate experience valuations assumed to be valid in an over-indi- 
vidual sense. These are due to the satisfaction of will in its fundamental 
demand for identity, the demand that our experience present a self-as- 
serting world, not a chaos. This fundamental demand takes four forms 
giving rise to logical, esthetic, ethical, and metaphysical values. Each of 
these values the author studies in two aspects, first, as naively found, and 
second, as purposely and consciously worked out. Each of these aspects 
is studied for three different fields, the outer world, the fellow world, and 
the inner world. 

The naive logical values are called values of existence. In immediate 
experience we find the self and the not-self. The self is distinguished by 
having an inner contrast whereby one attitude excludes the opposite atti- 
tude. The not-self consists of things in the outer world, persons in the 
fellow world, valuations in the inner world. Things have the value of 
existence when it is postulated that they are possible objects for every 
subject. Persons exist when it is postulated that they take the relation of 
subject to every possible object. Valuations exist when it is postulated 
that our will recurs identical every time in given situations. 

The purposive logical values are those of connection. Thus for the 
outer world science, by means of concepts of cause, time, space, gives us 
a nature thought of as identical in its substances and energies. In the 
fellow world, history seeks the identities in the various will-relations of 
different subjects. In the inner world reason gives us an identity in the 
different valuations. The whole volume is a carrying out of this task of 
reason. ! 
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In the esthetic valuations Professor Miinsterberg again takes the path, 
not of psychology, but of immediate experience. Wherever through im- 
mediate experience we find an agreement of manifold wills we have a 
naive esthetic value. These consist of an inner unity of aim in things, 
which is called harmony, of an intended unity of striving in fellow beings, 
which is called love, and of an inner unity of striving in ourselves, which 
is called happiness. 

Art gives us the purposive esthetic values, the values of beauty. Art 
seeks to bring systematically to expression the self-agreement of the world 
by making complete the mutual support of wills found in the naive 
esthetic values. The fine arts give us these values for the outer world by 
making the form—lights, lines, and the like—agree within itself and with 
the content. Literature performs a similar task for the fellow world by 
giving a unity of content, holding together the manifoldness of wills ex- 
pressed, a unity of style, and a consonance of style and content. Music 
does the same for the inner world, realizing an inner harmony of content, 
a harmony of form, and an agreement of form and content. 

Distinct from scientific knowledge and from esthetic appreciation, but 
coordinate with them, is ethical estimation, the value of the identity be- 
tween the intention and fulfillment. These ethical values in their naive 
form are called values of development. Ethically estimated, the outer 
world is looked upon as furnishing a setting for man, as having real 
growth as well as change to greater complexity. Similarly in the fellow 
world we have progress, that is, transition in the communal will toward 
the over-personal standpoint belonging to every thinkable subject as such. 
Finally, in the inner world we have self-development, when the inner life 
follows not merely its individual will but the over-personal will which is 
really its own. 

The conscious ethical values are those of achievement. The achieve- 
ment of industry has an absolute value by helping the outer world fulfill 
its intention of helping mankind. Law has an absolute value in the 
fellow world by forcing on the community those communal volitions which 
constitute social life. Morality in the inner world is the living out in 
action of the real will for the eternal values. It is secured, in the face 
of the pull of our individual will, by thinking of our real selves as an 
absolute value realizing itself in action. 

The final group of values are the metaphysical values. The various 
values so far outlined are independent, yet the conviction of immediate 
experience is that there is an ultimate unity behind them. This convic- 
tion furnishes the naive metaphysical values, those of holiness. These 
religious values take the form of three beliefs, one for each of the as- 
pects of experience. Unity is secured for the outer world by a belief that 
“through the agency of an over-experienceable power the opposition be- 
tween natural order, happiness, and morality is removed from the world ” 
(p. 362). Unity in the diverging valuations in the fellow world is se- 
cured by a belief in an over-historical starting-point for historical life. 
Unity in the inner world is salvation. It is the arising in us of that 
timeless “ will-attitude by which every opposition of values is overcome 
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and the full unity of the true, the harmonious, and the good is reached 
in our soul” (p. 383). 

The conscious purposive working out of this naive conviction gives us 
the values of absoluteness. In these we postulate an ultimate reality, an 
over-self, which is a striving toward identity, a striving whose only con- 
tent is itself. From this over-self the world is deduced as follows: this 
over-self as striving splits up into starting-point (past) and goal (future), 
and thus we have the time category; it splits up into striving (the here) 
and content (the not-here), and thus we have the space category; the 
content, the not-here, splits up, hence the striving correspondingly divides 
and we have individual selves; through these individual selves the over- 
self manifests itself in three directions and we have the three funda- 
mental values already described. Through the space-time categories we 
have the deduction of the outer world. Through the individual selves 
we have the fellow world and the inner world. 

After the first reading of this book a person whose habits of thought 
incline him to consider what is so rather than what must be so is likely 
to feel that there has been a distortion of facts in favor of an a priori 
system. After a second reading he is likely to admit that there are fact 
elements at the basis of the argument. After a third reading he will 
probably wake up to the fact that here is a book which in its suggestive- 
ness is a real contribution to the intellectual life of our time. The help- 
fulness of the work is varied, but four elements are especially marked. 
First, it arouses us to the fact that the scientific values are not the only 
values in life. Like children with new toys, thinkers of to-day are likely 
to believe that modern science and the habits of thought it fosters furnish 
the most precious values of life. It is wholesome to be shown other 
values of equal or greater preciousness. Similarly, in the second 
place, the book sanctions our naive convictions of the utter valuable- 
ness of our values. Im the face of a youthfully disillusioned attitude 
of skepticism toward such values this sanction is a tonic breeze. Third, 
the volume is a careful working out of a philosophy in terms of value. 
As we come to know more about this category of value, which has been 
used so much of late, sometimes we wonder whether it contains so much 
of real novel revelation as we once supposed. Nevertheless, the use of any 
new term is helpful in breaking up the cake which covers conventional 
concepts and the use of this category in a thoroughgoing fashion by Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg is a lasting contribution to the development of this 
concept. Finally, the Rooseveltian vigor, not merely of the style, but of 
the fundamental thought, is suggestive as an illustration of a philosoph- 
ical system which is an expression of a racially and individually vigorous 
life. 

Certain questions, however, must arise to any reader even to one who 
is more anxious to understand than to criticize. The first question is on 
the nature of immediate experience. The keystone thought of the book is ° 
that in immediate experience we know the self as a will for identity, as 
demanding a world not a chaos. It is made clear that this will is not the 
will which is analyzed by psychology. To use an old distinction, the will 
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of psychology is that of the objective self, the “me,” while this funda- 
mental will known in immediate experience is the subjective self, the “ I.” 
It is further made clear that to know in the sense of psychology is to ex- 
press one value, the logical value, while to know in the sense of immediate 
experience is to be immediately aware of without discriminating. But 
can we be aware of the self immediately, or otherwise, as active or passive 
without discriminating, without the I thus becoming the me? To put 
the difficulty in argumentative form: The I can not be known in imme- 
diate experience, for to know even in immediate experience implies to 
objectify, and to objectify the I is for the I to deny itself; if the I can 
not be known at all, it can not be known as will; if it can not be known 
as will the valuations can not be deduced from it; if they can not be 
deduced from the I, and if the valuations exist as we find that they do in 
experience, they are activities of the objective self and are not absolute 
but conditioned. 

Furthermore, is not this belief in the unconditioned nature of values 
an illusion similar in its psychological source to the “ dialectical illusion 
in all transcendental proofs of the existence of a necessary being ” pointed 
out by Kant? Professor Miinsterberg replies that this criticism is not 
well founded, since Kant sought an absolute beyond experience while he 
seeks eternal values in “experience which becomes a world through the 
organizing activity of our will.”* In other words, he believes that the 
illusion which Kant recognized as inevitable in the search for uncondi- 
tioned being beyond experience is not inevitable in the search in experi- 
ence for the unconditioned form of the will which makes experience 
possible. It seems that the author of the “ Eternal Values” in catching 
sight of one difference in these illusions, a difference in the realm where 
this result is found, has failed to appreciate fully a similarity in the two 
illusions, a similarity in their source and in the result found. The source 
of the “ dialectical illusion ” is the use of a “ heuristic” principle of our 
natures by which we have to seek the unconditioned, to prove to us that 
the unconditioned exists, that is, using it as pointing to the existence of 
that which, by this principle, we are compelled to seek. Professor Miin- 
sterberg argues that this very heuristic principle, this very striving, fur- 
nishes in its form the very absoluteness which it seeks, that it points to 
itself for the absoluteness for which it strives. The source of the illu- 
sion is not altered because the principle has been turned upon itself 
instead of toward a realm beyond experience. If we are looking through 
a lens which inevitably modifies our vision we are not helped by turning 
the lens upon a mirror which reflects the lens and thinking that our 
image of the lens is not modified. 

Subordinate to this are three minor difficulties. The first grows 
directly from the main question. If we fail to find that the values are 
absolute, do we need to deny that they are final for us? May we not 
even deduce, if the facts warrant it, all the values from a fundamental 
demand of our natures, a demand for identity, considering that the final 
value. If we find others who think that identity is but a means to the 

1 Psychological Bulletin, loc. cit., p. 334. 
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satisfaction of a deeper value, we may recognize that they have a dif- 
ferent final value, or may prove them mistaken, since unconsciously they, 
too, are really seeking identity as final. We need not deny final values nor 
affirm that these are absolute. 

This brings us to the debate with pragmatism. Professor Miinster- 
berg’s chief criticism of pragmatism is that it is relativistic. Relativistic 
is read to mean that truth for pragmatism is relative to individual de- 
mands and the reply is made (p. 36) that the thesis of pragmatism in 
claiming general validity presupposes a more than individual significance 
and this denies itself. Is there not here a confusion between the use of 
the term general and of the term absolute? May not truth have general 
significance for the tribes of men, but not an absolute significance? Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg replies’ that truth binding in any such social sense 
is not binding at all, is not really truth. In the “Eternal Values” he 
gives us two definitions of real. In a narrower sense that is real which has 
the value of existence (Chapter VII.). In a broader sense that is real 
which is a realization, which satisfies the fundamental demand for the 
realization of identity (p. 354). “ Our own will and our own action must 
decide whether the change in our life-experience is to be acknowledged as 
a realization” (p. 355). Here he means our own will, not in the sense 
of the individual will, but in the sense of an over-personal will which he 
interprets as absolute. But since truth involves, as Professor Miinster- 
berg suggests, a relation to will, since this will can not be absolute—inas- 
much as it can not be traced to the subjective self, for that is unknowable 
as will or anything else, and if traced to the objective self surely is not 
unconditioned—must not truth be conceived as relative to over-indi- 
vidual demands, over-individual but not absolute? The discovery of the 
origin of the binding character of truth should not alter that binding 
character, whether that origin is found where Professor Miinsterberg 
finds it or where the pragmatist finds it. One is tempted to quote to the 
author one of his own sentences, “ What we feel in our immediate ex- 
perience (e. g., binding character of truth) is not changed in its meaning 
and significance by such explanations” (p. 39). He is referring to the 
biologist’s explanations. The same is true of the pragmatist’s or the 
absolutist’s explanations. 

Finally a question comes in regard to the ingenious deduction of the 
categories of space and time under the metaphysical values. For instance, 
the category of time is achieved by the splitting up of striving into 
starting-point or the past, and the goal or the future. Is this a real 
deduction of the category of time or is it the application of a category 
already possessed? Looking through this category at the striving process 
it naturally splits up, but the splitting up is the evidence of the presence 
of this category, not an explanation of its origin. 

The “ Eternal Values” contains a stimulating philosophy which many 
would honestly like to adopt if they could avoid difficulties such as these. 

Rowand Haynes. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


2 Psychological Bulletin, loc. cit., pp. 336, 337. 
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Psychotherapy. Huco Minsterserc. New York: Moffatt, Yard & Co. 

1909. 

This volume, the author states in his preface, belongs to a series of 
books which are being written “to discuss for a wider public the practical 
applications of modern psychology.” The first book, called “On the 
Witness Stand,” studied the relations of scientific psychology to crime and 
the law courts; this new book deals with the relations of psychology to 
medicine. 

The work is divided into three parts: Part I., dealing with the psycho- 
logical basis of psychotherapy; Part II., with the practical work of psy- 
chotherapy and Part III. with the place of psychotherapy. 

In Part I. the author, in the chapter entitled The Aim of Psychology, 
makes clear at once that man may be considered from two entirely differ- 
ent points of view—the purposive and the causal—and that the indis- 
criminate and haphazard confusion of these two points of view has led 
to a great deal of misunderstanding and confusion. He seeks at once 
then to carefully define these two standpoints and shows that, regarded 
from the determinative point of view, man is regarded subjectively in his 
attitude to his environment as something with purposes, ideals, views, 
and feelings, a concrete personality. This is regarded as being mental in 
contradistinction to that which is objective or psychological, “not a self 
which shows itself in its aims, purposes and attitudes, but a complex 
content of consciousness, which is composed of numberless elements. . . 
an object which I understand by describing its elements and their con- 
nections.” 

This differentiation is not attempted with the view of indicating the 
relative importance of either attitude, but only that a clear understand- 
ing may be obtained of certain fundamentals of psychology, so that what 
follows may be appreciated. 

For the author, the theory of a psychophysical parallelism is neces- 
sary in order that many things be made clear, and quoting from the 
chapter Mind and Brain—we read that “ We can not have any explana- 
tion of mental states as such at all, if we do not link them with physical 
processes.” Further, in order that the relationship between the causal 
and purposive be clearly brought out, he continues: “ Mental facts which 
are conceived parallel to physiological brain processes do not represent 
the immediate reality of our inner life—our life reality is purposive and, 
as such, outside of all causal explanation, and we have to take a special, 
almost artificial, point of view to consider inner life as objects, as con- 
tents of consciousness. Our inner life in its purposive reality has there- 
fore nothing to do with brain processes, but if we are on the psychological 
track and consider man as a system of psychological phenomena, then 
to be sure we must see that our only possible interest lies in the finding 
of necessary causal connections.” While it is thus evident that the au- 
thor is sufficiently plain in this for even the general reader, the question 
of free-will and determinism is not so clearly defined, and though, from 
the purposive standpoint man is free, from the causal he may be free or 
unfree; however, his freedom can not mean exemption from causality, 
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“but whenever the motor response results from the undisturbed coopera- 
tion of the normal brain parts, then the inherited equipment and the 
whole experience and the whole training, the acquired habits and the 
acquired inhibitions, will count in bringing about the reaction. This is 
the psychological freedom of man.” 

Doubtless many philosophers will take occasion to disagree with such 
views, but the evident aim and intention of the author is not to evoke 
philosophical discussion but merely to postulate certain psychological 
doctrines to which he adheres, that he may have a definite groundwork for 
what is to follow. 

The succeeding chapter on Psychology and Medicine where the neces- 
sity for clear-cut psycho-diagnosis as well as psychotherapy is pointed 
out, is most lucid and should be perused by all those who would approach 
the psychomedical field in the right spirit. The statement, “The mind 
reflects only symptoms of the disease, the disease itself belongs always 
to the organism. Psychotherapy has suffered too much from the belief 
that the removal of mental symptoms is a cure of diseases,” should be of 
value in pointing out the necessity of biological and medical training for 
those who undertake the treatment of patients by means of psychotherapy. 

In the chapter on Suggestion and Hypnotism the author is concise and 
easily understood. “To be suggestible means to be provided with a psy- 
chophysical apparatus in which new propositions for actions close easily 
the channels for antagonistic activity,” and later—*‘ The hypnotic state 
in its very nature is a state of reenforced suggestibility.” The subcon- 
scious story is told in three words—“ there is none.” This chapter can 
not be done justice to in a review; to be appreciated it must be read— 
and further, the reader is well repaid. 

Part II. deals first with the field of psychotherapy, with general and 
special methods where the methods of Freud and Jung and Breur are 
discussed sanely and dispassionately, which in itself is something to be 
thankful for, and finally, under the caption The Mental Symptoms, cases 
are judiciously chosen that illustrate some of the symptoms for the re- 
lief of which one may apply psychotherapy. Too much can not be said 
in praise of Professor Miinsterberg’s discretion in this chapter; his sane 
outlook is nowhere more in evidence. Bodily symptoms that may be 
benefited by psychotherapy are considered in a separate chapter. 

The book concludes with the three chapters of Part III., showing the 
place of psychotherapy in the church in relation to the physician and to 
the community. In this the author is at his best and the views expressed 
are thoroughly safe and sane. 

For the general reader the book can be heartily endorsed; for the gen- 
eral medical man the same applies. By students of psychology, psychiatry, 
and neurology certain exceptions will undoubtedly be taken to certain 
views expressed. Despite this fact, Professor Miinsterberg is to be heartily 
congratulated on having given most ably and clearly an exposition of a 
topic of great interest and importance to all. 


J. G. FirzGera.p. 
PATHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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Modern Religious Problems. The Gospel of Jesus the Son of God. 
Grorce WILLIAM Knox. Pp. 119. Sin and its Forgiveness. WILLIAM 
De Witt Hype. Pp. 116. The Founding of the Church. BENJAMIN 
Wisner Bacon. Pp. 90. The Historical and Religious Value of the 
Fourth Gospel. Ernest F. Scott. Pp. 88. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1909. 

Under the title of “Modern Religious Problems,” a series of small 
volumes on theology is promised us, four of which have already appeared. 
The editor of the series, Dr. Ambrose White Vernon, is a graduate of 
Princeton University and has been professor of practical theology in Yale 
University for several years. The contributors are among our leading 
Protestant theologians. The volumes of the series will be divided into 
four categories, according as they relate to the Old or the New Testament, 
the fundamental Christian conceptions or the practical church problems. 
“ The aim of this series of books,” we read in an introductory notice, “is 
to lay before the great body of intelligent people in the English-speaking 
world the precise results of modern scholarship so that men both within 
and without the churches may be able to understand the conception of 
the Christian religion which obtains among its leading scholars to-day, 
and that they may intelligently cooperate in the great practical problems 
with which the churches are now confronted.” 

The first volume, “ The Gospel of Jesus,” by Dr. Knox, opens with an 
introduction in which the aim of the contributors is exposed at greater 
length. They are fully aware of the crisis through which the Christian 
religion is actually passing, due to the lack of authority of the sacred 
books nowadays and to the growing disregard for the world to come. 
They hope, however, that the crisis will be passed through as safely and 
as bravely as others have been. In order to contribute to this laudable 
end, they propose to enter fully into the spirit of the day; to accept, nay 
to welcome all the results of modern criticism. 

There are, no doubt, a few points of doctrine which Dr. Knox seems to 
regard as essential to a Christian, and hence as immutable. Such points 
are the deity of Christ, the resurrection from the dead (p. 6), the belief 
that the earthly life is worthless and that the citizenship of the Christian 
is in heaven (pp. 35-6). He frankly admits, however, that the faith of 
the present day must differ from the faith of previous ages. “It is not 
precisely the same old story which is repeated generation after generation. 
. . . Every age determines its gospel” (p. 1). A restudy and a restate- 
ment of the fundamental Christian truths seem, therefore, necessary to 
him. Religion, says he, can not pass away because it is of man’s nature; 
but for the same reason it can not remain unchanged (pp. 49-50). 

Instead of laying emphasis on the metaphysics of the person of Christ, 
or the nature of his birth and the mode of his resurrection, the church 
must have in view the welfare of mankind (pp. 114-6). It must not even 
insist too strongly upon the miracles of Christ. There were among the 
Jews during his lifetime no miracles in the modern sense, for the simple 
reason that the distinction between the natural and the supernatural was 
not made (p. 59). Even when we speak of the resurrection of our Lord, 
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we must be careful to understand one another. Are we bound to believe 
in a resurrection in a literal sense? By no means. Paul identifies the 
risen Christ with the spirit by which the disciples had felt themselves 
seized. “ This is at the furthest extreme from a rational conviction based 
on historical evidence, that the tomb was empty, and that Jesus had risen ” 
(pp. 94-5). 

The same progressive attitude is held by the other contributors. In 
“ Sin and its Forgiveness,” Dr. Hyde goes so far as to maintain that “ as 
human experience develops, the divine attributes have to be retranslated 
into terms of the deepening experience of the race” (p. 56). By forgive- 
ness, Dr. Hyde does not mean any ecclesiastical forgiveness. He knows 
too well that “the thoughtful modern man would not give the snap of his 
fingers for the difference between ecclesiastical forgiveness and ecclesias- 
tical condemnation” (p. 100). He regards forgiveness, therefore, as a 
personal and social relation; as a deed whose real agents are laymen and 
pastors doing laymen’s personal work with individuals (p. 108). He gives 
as a key to his doctrine the following principle, which may appear some- 

‘what risky to the uninitiated: “Whoever forgives his fellow men their 
trespasses can have for the asking the divine forgiveness for his own . 
shortcomings ” (p. vi). 

In “The Founding of the Church,” Dr. Bacon retraces the birth of 
the church, its faith in the risen Christ, its institutions. Jesus himself, 
he asserts, had no idea of founding what we mean by church (p. 11). 
He did not expect the little flock he had gathered to go out of Israel. The 
church as we understand it to-day is an outgrowth of Jesus’s rejection 
and crucifixion. The critical moment in its existence was Jesus’s appari- 
tion to Peter. It matters little whether such an apparition was subjective 
or objective. It made Peter the founder of the church just as Jesus was 
the founder of the kingdom of God (p. 86). Only with the resurrection 
did the Gospel begin. 

Finally, in “The Historical and Religious Value of the Fourth 
Gospel,” Dr. Scott lays before us the conclusions reached by modern 
scholarship with regard to the gospel of John. After showing that the 
traditional theory which attributed it to the apostle John must be aban- 
doned, he concludes that the unknown evangelist very likely belonged to 
Asia Minor and lived within the first two decades of the second century. 
He next studies the characteristics of the gospel and the aims of its 
author. The task which the evangelist laid upon himself, says he, was 
that of interpreting to a new time and translating into the terms of a 
different culture the truth as it was in Christ (p. 30). Judaism and 
Christianity had then come to open quarrel and the new-born religion 
had to seek its future in the Gentile world. This is the reason why the 
fourth evangelist presents the Christian theology under Greek forms of 
thought. It is the reason why he assimilates the Alexandrian theory of 
the Logos, which he identifies with Jesus, who thus becomes the Son 
of God. 

The author ends with a chapter on the permanent value of the gospel 
and its influence on the subsequent history of Christianity, which one can 
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not over-estimate. It was chiefly due to this influence, says he, that 
Christianity remained true to its original character amid the many dis- 
turbing forces of the second and third centuries. 

It is impossible in this brief notice to do justice to these four volumes. 
They embody the very spirit of the best Protestant theology and will no 
doubt dispel many a misunderstanding and engender a deep sympathy 
for the church in many minds which are still repelled by the pretended 
conflict between Christianity and science. And yet we can not but 
express a feeling of apprehension which seizes us when we read these 
beautiful pages. 

Will not the successive modifications which Christianity shall be made 
to undergo in the course of ages so alter its nature as to render it a mere 
shadow of what it was in the past? And shall we be entitled to call it 
Christianity then? It seems, indeed, that the doctrine contained in the 
four volumes we consider may easily lead us to a profession of faith 
which can hardly be called Christian. The authors of these books, as we 
have seen, try to avoid the supernatural as much as possible. They do 
not decide the question whether Jesus performed true miracles or not. 
They would even be ready to explain his resurrection in a metaphorical 
sense. It is true that they regard the divinity of Christ as the first article 
of their creed, and heaven as the true abode of mankind. But what must 
we think of similar assertions when we are told that “the hard and fast 
distinctions between earth and heaven, natural and supernatural, God and 
man, have completely broken down ” (“Sin and its Forgiveness,” p. 100) # 
Does it not mean that if the Deity was embodied in Jesus Christ, it was 
also embodied in Plato and Socrates? And if such be the case, why 
should we call ourselves disciples of Christ rather than of Socrates or 
Plato? The doctrine of Jesus has effected a revolution on the face of the 
world, it will perhaps be replied. It is from Christ that our civilization, 
our ideals, our very life, is derived. To this we will answer with Dr. 
Knox that it is impossible to tell whether our Christian ideals are the 
result of Greek philosophy colored by the Hebrew affluent or whether the 
Bible contributes the main stream (p. 21). We will also remark with 
Dr. Hyde that the Christian doctrine of forgiveness is latent in Plato’s 
dialogues (p. vii). And indeed why should we not prefer Socrates or 
Plato to Jesus, who was a peasant (“Gospel of Jesus,” p. 80), whose 
knowledge of the larger world of men was as limited as his knowledge of 
its learning (p. 56), who was regarded as insane by his own family (p. 
93), whose life ended in failure (p. 88) ? 

It is Guyau, I believe, who said that Protestantism logically leads to 
atheism. Perhaps he was not entirely wrong. 


JosePH Louis PERRIER. 
New YorK CIty. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. J anuary, 1910. 
La métaphysique de Hegel considerée d’un point de vue scientifique (pp. 
1-24): F. Enriques.—Hegel’s concrete logical embodiments reduce to 
nonsense, but the poetic feeling of the system is an infinite inspiration. 
Quelques remarques sur I’“ Ethique a Nicomaque” (pp. 25-36): A. Las- 
son.—A study of the relations of the three great reports of Aristotle’s 
Ethics. La morale positive (pp. 37-78): Cu. Dunan.—A reply to certain 
criticisms of M. Belot, and a defense of the author’s theory that meta- 
physics should be the basis of ethics. Le Darwinisme en sociologie (pp. 
79-92): C. Bovuciét.—An attempt to define the sorts and limits of the 
influence Darwin has had on sociology. Etudes critiques: Note sur la 
querelle des deux gammes: G. LeEcHALES. Questions pratiques: Le 
proces de la démocratie: Guy-Granp. Supplément. 


Hart, Joseph Kinmont. A critical study of current theories of moral 
education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1910. Pp. 48. 
$0.53. 

Johnson, Thomas M. Proclus’ Metaphysical Elements. Osceola, Mo.: 
Published by the author. Pp. xvi-+ 201. 

Partridge, G. E. An Outline of Individual Study. New York: Sturgis — 
& Walton Company. 1910. Pp. v-+ 240. $1.25. 

Peet, T. Eric. The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1909. Pp. 528. 16s. 





















NOTES AND NEWS 











At the meeting on March 7 of the Aristotelian Society Mr. G. Dawes 
Hicks read a paper on “ Mr. G. E. Moore on the Subject Matter of Psy- 
chology.” “The problem presented by Mr. Moore is that of determining 
which among the contents of the universe are mental, and how they are 
distinguished from those which are non-mental. His conclusion is that 
particular qualities of acts of consciousness, and any collection of such 
acts which have some sort of unity, are undoubtedly mental entities; 
whilst it is doubtful whether the entity (if there be such) which sees and 
feels and thinks is mental, doubtful also whether sense-data are mental, 
and doubtful whether there is any entity of the kind signified by the 
phrase ‘content of an act of consciousness,’ although, if there be, it 
would undoubtedly be a mental entity. Against this it was urged (1) 
that an individual mind or subject, which zs rather than has its states, 
and is not a mere aggregate of them, is mental in a more primary sense 
than the entities Mr. Moore finds to be undoubtedly mental; (2) that the 
threefold distinction between act, content, and object is justifiable, and 
that the content is not rightly described as mental; (3) that it is possible 
to define more precisely what is meant by ‘ an act of consciousness’; and 
(4) that psychology can not legitimately be restricted as regards its 
subject-matter to what is mental or psychical.”—The Atheneum, March 19. 
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Tue first meeting of New York State teachers of educational psy- 
chology was held at Ithaca, April 8 and 9, at the invitation of the Educa- 
tional Department of Cornell University. Representatives of the colleges 
and normal schools of the state discussed the extent and form of instruc- 
tion in the nervous system, and the place of experimental work, in the 
course in educational psychology. The latter discussion resulted in the 
formulation of the chief purposes for which experimental work might be 
introduced, and of the criteria for the selection of specific experiments. 
The discussion of experimental work was supplemented by an exhibition 
of the apparatus used for demonstration in the Cornell course in generai 
psychology, of the drill and research equipment of the psyychological 
laboratory, and of apparatus in the educational laboratory for the conduct 
of mental tests. By invitation, the evening meeting was held in the psy- 
chological laboratory, where the formal program was followed by an 
exposition by Professor Titchener of the contributions of the Cornell 
laboratory to structural psychology, with special reference to the experi- 
mental psychology of the thought-processes. A committee, consisting of 
Professor G. M. Whipple, of Cornell (chairman), Professor George M. 
Forbes, of Rochester, Dr. W. Van Dyke Bingham, of Columbia, and 
Dr. Susan F. Chase, of the Buffalo Normal School, was appointed to 
arrange for a meeting next year. 


Dr. E. H. Cameron, instructor in psychology in Yale University, has 
been advanced to the grade of assistant professor. In that institution 
Dr. F. S. Breed, now engaged in graduate work in comparative psychology 
at Harvard University, has been appointed instructor in psychology. 


Dr. C. Luoyp Morean, F.R.S., for upwards of twenty years principal 
of University College, Bristol, first vice-chancellor of the university and 
now professor of psychology and ethics, has received a presentation from 
the staff and students of University College and friends. The gifts con- 
sisted of several substantial pieces of plate and £200 worth of books. 


Dr. J. H. Creicuton, professor of philosophy at Cornell University, 
will have leave of absence next year. His course will be taken by Dr. G. 
H. Sabine, of Stanford University. 


Water T. Marvin, A.B. (Columbia), Ph.D. (Bonn), preceptor in 
Princeton University since 1905, has been appointed professor of mental 
philosophy and logic in Rutgers College. 


Proressor G. H. Sasrne, of the department of philosophy at the Stan- 
ford University of California, has been granted leave of absence for the 
coming year to supply for Professor Creighton in the Sage School in 
Cornell University. During the second semester of next year Professor 
Addison W. Moore, of the University of Chicago, will conduct courses in 
the department at Stanford. 
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